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The  Packer  and  the  Cost  of  Living 

An  Interview  With  Louis  F.  Swift 
By  Henry  Irving  Dodge 


IT  ISN'T  necessary  to  write  very  much 
about  Mr.  Swift,  'although,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  a  self-exploiter,  he  is 
probably  as  little  known  to  the  public  at 
large  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  of  his  impor- 
tance to  be.  To  estabhsh  his  position  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject  under  discussion, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Swift  is  the 
head  of  Swift  &  Company — packers,  Chicago 
— a  concern  owned  by  over  23.000  sliarehold- 
ers;  a  concern  which  takes  in  "over  the  counter" 
more  money  annually  than  is  taken  in  for 
freight  and^  passenger  business  by  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  Raiboads 
GCHnbined. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Swift  comes  pretty  near 
to  knowing  what  he's  talking  about  is  of  more 
importance  in  this  article  than  his  stature,  the 
color  of  his  ^yes  or  the  cut  of  his  clothe.  So, 
without  more  ado,  I  shall  break  into  the  ti  k 
I  had  with  him. 

*What  has  the  packer  to  do  with  the  so- 
caUed  high  cost  of  living?''  1  asked. 

"Mighty  little,''  Mr.  Swift  replied.  "But 
let  me  state  two  essential  facts:  If  it  were 
not  for  tlie  packer  the  public  would  have  to 


pay  a  great  deal  more  for  what  meat  it  might 
be  able  to  get;  another  fact  is — and  I  am  not 
seeking  to  give  it  the  color  of  philanthropy  or 
patriotism — if  it  had  not  been  for  the  big 
packers,  Uncle  Sam  would  not  have  been  able 
to  feed  his  army.  Pause  and  consider  that. 
A  pound  of  beef  puts  a  good  deal  of  heart  into 
a  fighting  man." 

"Doesn't  that  imply  enormous  influence  on 
the  part  of  the  packer?" 

Mr.  Swift  smiled.  "Every  link  in  a  chain 
is  enormously  influential.  All  the  other  links 
depend  on  it.  But  it  also  depends  on  the  other 
links.  The  packer  is  the  link  betwem  the 
producer  and  the  consumer.  And  he  is  respon- 
sible to  a  degree.  He  keeps  the  machine  run- 
ning, keeps  the  pubhc  supplied  with  meat  of 
an  edible  quahty,  encourages  the  consuming 
of  the  same,  and  so  is  instrumental  in  main- 
taining a  market  for  cattle.  For  his  services 
he  makes  a  fair  profit.  If  he  didn't,  he  would 
have  to  shut  up  shop,  and  by  so  doing  throw 
the  producer  and  the  consumer  into  immediate 
contact— if .  indeed,  tikere  should  be  any  con- 
tact at  all.  You  may  imagine  what  that 
would  mean." 


Mr.  Swift  and  Donald,  Leader  of  the  Six-Horse  Team  He  Showed  at  the  International 
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An  Interview  With  Louis  F.  Swift 
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IT  ISN'T  necessary  to  write  very  much 
about  Mr.  Swift,  although,  owinu  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  a  self-exploitor.  he  i? 
probably  as  little  known  to  the  {public  at 
large  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  of  his  impor- 
tance to  be.  To  establish  his  position  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject  under  discussion, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Swift  is  the 
head  of  Swift  &  Company — packers,  Chicago 
— a  concern  owned  by  over  23,000  sharehold- 
ers; a  concern  which  takes  in  ''over  the  counter" 
more  money  annually  than  is  taken  in  for 
freijrht  and'  passenger  business  by  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroads 
combined. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Swift  comes  pretty  near 
to  knowing  what  he's  talking  about  is  of  more 
importance  in  this  article  than  his  statute,  the 
color  of  his  eyes  or  the  cut  of  his  clothes.  So, 
without  more  ado,  I  shall  break  into  the  ii  k 
I  had  with  him. 

"What  has  the  packer  to  do  with  the  so- 
called  high  cost  of  living?"  I  asked. 

'^Mighty  little,"  Mr.  Swift  rephed.  "But 
let  me  state  two  essential  facts:  If  it  were 
not  for  the  packer  the  public  would  have  to 


pay  a  izreat  deal  more  for  what  nic:it  it  luiLiht 
be  able  to  get;  another  fact  is — aiul  i  am  not 
seeking  to  give  it  the  color  of  philanthropy  or 
patriotism — if  it  had  not  been  for  the  big 
])a('kers,  Uncle  Sam  would  not  have  been  al>le 
to  feed  his  army.  Pause  and  consider  that. 
A  poimd  of  beef  puts  a  good  ileal  of  heart  into 
a  fighting  man." 

"Doesn't  that  imply  enormous  influence  on 
the  part  of  the  packer?  " 

Mr.  Swift  smilt  'l.  •i-.very  link  in  a  chain 
is  enormously  influential.  All  the  other  links 
depeuil  on  it.  But  it  also  depentls  on  the  other 
links.  The  packer  is  the  link  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer.  And  he  is  respon- 
sible to  a  degree.  He  keeps  the  machine  run- 
ning, keeps  the  public  supplied  with  meat  of 
an  edible  quality,  encourages  the  consuming 
of  the  same,  and  so  is  instrumental  in  main- 
taining a  market  for  cattle.  For  his  services 
he  makes  a  fair  profit.  If  he  didn't,  he  would 
have  to  shut  up  sho]>,  and  by  so  doin^  throw 
the  producer  and  the  consumer  into  immediate 
contact — if,  indeed,  there  should  be  any  con- 
tact at  all.  You  may  imagine  what  that 
would  mean." 


Bfr.  Swift  and  Donsld,  Leader  of  the  Six*Horse  Teem  He  Showed  at  the  Interaatioin] 
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"Why  is  moat  so  high?''  1  asked.  "Who  is 
getting  all  the  money  the  public  has  to  pay?" 

Tlie  question  was  not  at  all  dumfounding 
to  Mr.  Swift.  Possibly  he  had  heard  it  before 
and  was  prepared  witli  his  answer,  for  he  said 
quietly:  "TIm'  retail  butcher  gets  some.  The 
packer's  proht  averages  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
per  pound,  and  the  farmer  gets  his  share.  But, 
mark  you,  the  fanner's  profits  are  not  so  big 
as  one  might  imajjino,  since  the  price  of  cattle 
feed  is  so  h^,  and  also  the  cost  of  labor.'* 

Two  Reasons  for  Gosdy  Cattle  Feed 

"What  makes  the  cost  of  cattle  feed  so 
high?" 

^wo  things,  basically:  The  taking  of  an 
immense  number  of  n\on  of  draft  age  from  the 
farm  and  putting  them  into  the  army,  and  the 
sudden  demand  for  men  and  women  for  the 
various  war  industries.  The  abnormal  wages 
offered  in  the  latter  case  in  order  to  supply 
this  imperative  demand  practically  drained 
the  farming  regions  of  the  most  available  help. 
In  order  to  keep  his  hired  man,  the  farmer  has 
had  to  pay  hmx  almost  prohibitive  wages. 
Then  tiiere  has  been  the  extraordinary  deniand 
for  wheat  for  Europe,  which  is  temporarily  a 
nonproducer.  That  fact  forced  us  to  resort 
to  substitutes,  with  the  result  that  the  sub- 
stitutes skyrocketed  in  price.  But,  owing  to 
flie  high  cost  of  labor,  even  the  makers  of 
eattle  feed  did  not  get  more  than  a  fair  profit." 

"Won't  the  return  of  the  young  men  to  the 
farms,  once  they  are  demobilized,  solve  that 
problem?  "  I  asked. 

"That's  an  economic  question  that  will 
answer  itself  in  its  owti  unerring  way,  as  all 
economic  questions  have  a  manner  of  doing, 
regardless  of  the  judgments  or  prophecies  of 
men,"  said  Mr.  Swift.  "I  don't  like  propliets, 
and  am  not  goii^  to  pose  as  one." 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  Mr.  Swift  re- 
sumed: "The  good  farmer  secures  a  double 
advantage  by  breeding  his  own  cattle  and 
raising  his  own  feed.  It's  better  for  him  to 
eonvcrt  a  portion  of  his  com  into  beef  or  milk 
t^i^^n  it  is  to  sell  it  as  corn,  as  it  permits  him 
to  use  the  roughage  that  is  so  liable  to  be 
wasted  on  the  fann." 

"When  high  feed  prices  foree  fanners  to 
throw  their  milch  cows  on  the  market,  doesn't 
it  demoralize  conditions  and  operate  f^ainet 
fbe  interest  of  the  packer?" 

"Af oderafe-priced  beef  is  what  we  want  above 
all  things — it  must  be  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low  for  our  purpose.  I'll  tell  you  why.  Low- 
priced  beef  would  please  the  consumer,  but  in 
a  short  time  the  farmer  would  raise  less  cattle. 
Then  where  would  the  packer  be?  Reverse 
the  thing,  and  you  would  please  the  farmer, 
naturally,  but  your  sales  of  beef  would  fall  off. 
The  other  end  of  the  teeter  would  be  in  the 
air.  Our  path  would  be  a  lumpy  affair,  and 
lumpv  affairs  are  not  good,  economically 
speaking.  The  organization  of  any  big  packer 
is  BO  far-reachii^,  so  ramified  in  its  influences, 
that  it  k  essentml  to  its  vay  existence  that  it 


be  ;:un  smoothly.  There  must  be  a  steady 
inflow  of  livestock  and  a  steady  outgo  of 
packers'  products.  As  an  illustration,  our  own 
concern  has  over  four  hundred  branch  houses 
and  employs  some  G5,UU0  persons — of  whom, 
by  the  way,  7,3S8  are  in  the  service  of  Uncle 
Sam.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
persons  have  others  depending  on  them,  mak- 
ing the  number  actually  depending  on  one 
concern  many  times  what  1  have  stated. 

"We  own  and  operate  seven  thousand  refrig- 
erator cars.  Ana  these  cars  must  be  kept 
going  or  they'll  eat  their  heads  off  through 
idleness.  But  the  most  remarkable  fact  is  yet 
to  come:  It  takes  7,500  cattle,  10,000  sheep, 
and  25,000  hogs  every  day  to  keep  our  plants 
going  up  to  full  paying  capacity.  How  does 
that  strike  you?"  Mr.  Swift  paused,  then 
went  on:  ''As  t :!  our  output,  we  require  0.000 
carloads  or  18.500,000  pounds  of  packing- 
house products  to  be  shipped  every  day  of  the 
week,  in  order  to  keep  our  rrfrigerator  cars,  our 
transportation  facilities  and  our  employees 
busy  at  the  branches,  and  to  pay  the  overhead 
expense  that  has  to  be  distributed  over  the 
whole  organization. 

''One  can  readily  see  that  the  disadvant^e 
of  disorganizing  this  S3rstem  would  not  be  over- 
come by  any  temporary  profit.  That's  why 
I  sav  beef  must  be  cheap  enough  for  the  con- 
sumer to  buy  freely,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
so  cheap  over  long  periods  that  the  fanner 
cannot  ^ord  to  raise  it.  In  other  words,  the 
farmer  is  raising  livestock  to  feed  the  consumer 
and  will  raise  only  so  much  as  the  consumer  is 
willing  to  pay  for  at  a  satisfactory  price.  Of 
course,  there  are  temporary  and  short-time 
fluctuations  in  prices  due  to  bad  adjustment 
of  supply  to  demand  or  to  other  temporary 
conditions,  that  affect  individual  farmers,  but 
should  not  be  permitted  to  cause  violent 
changes  in  production  or  consumption.  Here 
is  where  the  packer  cooperates  with  both  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 

"He  acts  as  a  balance  wheel,  a  regulator, 
a  harmonizer.  in  the  interests  of  all.  And  his 
job  is  not  an  ea^y  one.  The  producer  and  the 
consumer  are  both  very  independent.  The 
latter  demands  low-ipriced  beef  and  will  only 
pay  what  he  can  afford.  When  his  wages  are 
higher  he  buys  a  better  quahty  and  more  of 
•  it.  But  by  the  same  economic  law,  the  very 
set  of  circumstances  that  raise  his  pay,  auto- 
matically raise  ibe  price  of  food.  So  there 
you  are. 

''But  even  so,  placed  between  the  upper  and 
nether  stones,  the  packer  could  not,  if  he  would, 
regulate  the  price  of  beef  for  one  reason— 
very  big  one — and  mark  this  fact,  for  on  it 
rests  tiie  whole  structure: 

''iliESH  bi:ef  will  not  keep. 

"The  packer  cannot  store  fresh  beef.  It 
must  be  sold  light  away,  practically.  It  is 
true  the  packer  could  freeze  it  and  hold  it  for 
months,  but  the  American  public  do  not  want 
frozen  meat,  and  will  not  pay  the  extra  expense 
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for  freezing  and  stormg.  In  fact,  they  will 
not  pay  so  much  for  frozen  beef  as  for  fresh 
refrigerated  beef,  and  that  is  why  the  packer 
cannot  hold  it. 

"A  coal  operator  or  some  other  dealer  m 
nonperishable  stuff  might  hold  the  keys  to  the 
sluiceway  and  keep  the  supply  just  a  little — 
yet  not  prohibitively  so — under  the  demand. 
But  if  the  packer  should  try  this  he  would 
mighty  quick  find  himself  an  enormous  loser. 
The  farmer  would  continue  to  ship  his  fat 
steers  to  market  whenever  they  were  ready, 
and  the  packer  would  have  to  convert  them 
into  meat  and  dispose  of  th^.  He  could  not 
hold  them  back  because  they  would  spoil.  He 
could  not  freeze  much  of  them  because  they 
would  net  him  less,  and  so  he  has  to  do  what 
he  does.  He  has  to  move  them  along  to  the 
retails  and  eovmmet  at  wiiatev^  ^ey  will 


bring,  be  it  a  high  or  low  price,  a  profit  or  a 
loss.  One  thing  is  sure,  he  must  get  it  off  hifl 
hands  before  it  gets  stale. 

"The  public  has  the  r^ulating  of  the  price 
of  beef  in  its  own  hands.  If  it  should  eat  less 
meat  for  a  short  time  the  price  would  go  down; 
but  the  unpleasant  fact  is  that  once  the  public 
should  get  meat  hungry  again,  it  would  find 
the  supply  limited  anid  the  other  end  of  tiie 
seesaw  m  the  air. 

"As  1  said,  the  packer  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  producer  of  cattle  and  tlie  con- 
sumer of  beef.  Just  a  word  to  show  his  rela- 
tion with  tlie  farmer  link  of  the  chain:  The 
principal  complaint  of  some  farmers  seems  to 
have  been  'pack^  control  of  livestock.'  "  Mr. 
Swift  smOed  good-naturedly.  "Here  ia  no 
ground  for  that. 
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"Why  is  meat  so  high?"  1  asked.  "Who  is 
getting  all  the  money  the  pul^lic  has  to  pav?" 

The  qiiostioTi  was  not  at  all  (hinifoundinjr 
to  Mr.  Swift.  l*ossil)ly  lie  had  hoard  it  before 
and  was  prepared  with  liis  answer,  for  he  said 
quietly:  "The  retail  butcher  gets  some.  The 
packer^B  profit  a\erages  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
perpouna,  and  tlie  farmer  i^ets  l»is  share.  Bnt, 
mark  you.  the  farmer's  ]>roHts  ar(*  not  so  bijr 
as  one  niip:ht  ima^ine^  since  the  price  ol  cattle 
feed  is  so  high,  and  also  the  cost  of  labor." 

Two  Reasons  for  Costly  Cattle  Feed 

"What  makes  the  cost  of  cattle  feed  so 
high?" 

*Two  tliinus.  l):isi(':my:  The  takintr  ot  an 
inuuense  nnniWer  uf  men  of  <lraft  age  from  the 
farm  ami  pultinK  them  into  the  army,  and  the 
sudden  demand  for  men  and  women  for  the 
various  war  industries  The  abnormal  wages 
offered  in  tlie  latter  case  in  order  to  snpi)ly 
this  imijerative  demand  practically  dramed 
the  farming  regions  of  the  most  available  help. 
In  order  to  keep  his  hired  man,  the  farmer  has 
had  to  pay  him  almost  prohibitive  wages. 
Then  there  has  been  tlie  extraordinary  demand 
for  wheat  for  iMirojie,  wliich  is  temporarily  u 
nonproducer.  That  fact  forced  us  to  resort 
to  substitutes,  with  the  result  that  the  sub- 
stitutes skjrrocketed  in  price.  But,  owing  to 
the  hiiih  cost  of  labor,  even  the  makers  of 
cattle  feed  did  not  get  more  than  a  fair  profit." 

"Won't  the  return  of  the  young  men  to  the 
farms,  once  they  are  demobilized,  solve  that 
problem?'*  I  adced. 

"That's  an  economic  question  tliat  will 
answer  itself  in  its  own  unerring  way,  as  all 
economic  questions  have  a  manner  of  doing, 
regardless  of  the  judgments  or  prophecies  of 
men,  "  said  Mr.  Swift.  "I  don't  like  prophets, 
and  am  not  going  to  pose  as  one." 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  Mr.  j^wift  re- 
sumed: ''The  good  farmer  secures  a  double 
advantage  by  breeding  his  own  cattle  and 
raising  his  own  feed.  It's  better  for  him  to 
convert  a  portion  of  his  corn  into  beef  or  milk 
than  it  is  to  sell  it  as  corn,  as  it  i)ermits  him 
to  use  the  roughage  that  is  so  liable  to  be 
wasted  on  the  farm/' 

"When  high  feed  prices  force  farmers  to 
throw  their  milch  cows  on  the  market,  doesn't 
it  demoralize  conditions  and  operate  against 
the  interest  of  the  packer?" 

"iUotie/  (//e-priced  beef  is  what  we  want  above 
all  things — it  must  be  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low  for  our  purpose.  I'll  tell  you  why.  Lo\y- 
priced  bc(^f  would  ])lease  the  consumer,  but  in 
a  short  time  the  farmer  would  raise  less  cattle. 
Then  where  would  the  packer  be?  Reverse 
the  thing,  and  you  would  please  the  farmer, 
naturally,  but  your  sales  of  beef  would  fall  off. 
The  otiier  end  of  tlie  teeter  would  be  in  the 
air.  Hur  path  would  be  a  lumpy  affair,  and 
lumpy  affairs  are  not  good,  economically 
speak*ing.  The  organization  of  any  big  packer 
is  so  far-reaching,  so  ramified  in  its  influences, 
that  it  is  esswtial  to  its  very  existence  that  it 


be  run  smoothly.  There  must  be  a  steady 
inflow^  of  livestock  and  a  steady  outgo  of 
packers'  products.  As  an  illustration,  our  own 
conc(M'n  hns  over  four  hundinnl  branch  houses 
and  employs  some  65.000  persons — of  whom, 
by  the  way,  7,388  arc  in  the  service  of  Uncle 
Sam.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
persons  have  otliers  de|>endin|j:  on  them,  mak- 
ing the  numbei-  actually  depending  on  one 
concern  many  times  what  1  have  stated. 

"We  own  and  operate  seven  thousand  refrig- 
erator cars.  And  these  cars  must  be  kept 
goin<i  or  tliey'll  eat  their  heads  off  through 
idlenos.  But  the  mo^t  remarkable  fact  is  yet 
to  come:  It  takes  7,500  cattle,  10,000  sheep, 
and  25,000  hogs  ever>'  day  to  keep  our  plants 
going  up  to  full  paying  capacity.  How  does 
that  strike  you?"  Mr.  Swift  ionised,  then 
went  on:  "As  to  our  output,  we  reciuire  ().0()0 
carloads  or  18,000,000  pounds  of  packing- 
house products  to  be  shipped  every  day  of  the 
week,  in  order  to  keep  our  refrigerator  cars,  our 
transportation  facilities  and  our  employees 
busy  at  the  branches,  and  to  pay  tlu^  ov(Thead 
expense  that  has  to  be  distributed  over  the 
whole  organization. 

"One  GBSX  readily  see  that  the  disadvantage 
of  disorganizing  this  system  would  not  be  over- 
come by  any  temporary  profit.  That's  why 
I  sav  beef  must  be  cheap  enough  for  the  con- 
sumer to  buy  freely,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
so  cheap  over  long  periods  that  the  farmer 
cannot  afford  to  raise  it.  In  other  words,  the 
farmer  is  raising  livestock  to  feed  the  consumer 
and  will  raise  only  so  much  as  the  consumer  is 
willing  to  pay  for  at  a  satisfactory  price.  Of 
course,  there  are  temporary  and  short-time 
fluctuations  in  prices  due  to  bad  adjustment 
of  sup])Iy  to  demand  or  to  other  tem])orary 
conditions,  that  affect  individual  farmers,  but 
should  not  be  permitted  to  cause  violent 
changes  in  production  or  consumption.  Here 
is  where  the  packer  cooperates  with  both  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 

"He  ticts  as  a  balance  wheel,  a  regulator, 
a  harmonizer,  in  the  interests  of  all.  And  his 
job  is  not  an  easy  one.  The  producer  and  the 
consumer  are  l)oth  very  independent.  The 
latter  demands  low-priced  beef  and  will  only 
pay  what  he  can  afford.  \\  hen  his  wages  are 
higher  he  buys  a  better  quality  and  more  of 
•  it.  But  by  the  same  economic  law,  the  very 
set  of  circumstances  that  raise  his  pay,  auto- 
matically raise  the  price  of  food.  So  there 
you  are. 

"But  even  so,  placed  between  the  upper  and 
nether  stones,  the  packer  could  not,  if  he  would, 
regulate  the  price  of  beef  for  one  reason— a 
very  big  one — and  mark  this  fact,  for  on  it 
rests  the  whole  structure: 

*a"liKSH    BllKl    WILL   NOT  KVA-.V. 

'•The  i>a(*kcr  cannot  store  fresh  beef.  It 
must  be  sold  right  away,  practically.  It  is 
true  the  packer  could  freeze  it  and  hold  it  for 
months,  but  the  American  public  do  not  want 
frozen  meat,  and  will  not  pay  the  extra  expense 
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for  freezing  and  storing.  In  fact,  they  will 
not  pay  so  much  for  frozen  beef  as  for  fresh 
refrigerated  beef,  and  that  is  why  the  packer 
cannot  hold  it. 

"A  coal  operator  or  some  other  dealer  in 
noni)erishable  stuff  might  hold  the  keys  to  the 
sluiceway  and  keep  the  supply  just  a  little — 
yet  not  prohibitively  so — under  the  demand. 
But  if  the  packer  should  try  this  he  would 
mighty  quick  find  hin^self  an  enormous  loser. 
The  farmer  woiild  continue  to  sliip  his  fat 
steers  to  market  whenever  they  were  ready, 
and  the  packer  would  have  to  convert  them 
into  meat  and  dispose  of  them.  He  could  not 
hold  them  back  because  they  wouM  spoil.  He 
could  not  freeze  mueii  of  them  l)ecause  they 
woukl  net  hmi  less,  and  so  he  has  to  do  what 
he  does.  He  has  to  move  them  along  to  the 
retailer  and  consumer  at  whatever  they  will 


bring,  be  it  a  hi^h  or  low  price,  a  profit  or  a 
loss.  One  thing  is  sure,  he  must  get  it  off  his 
hands  before  it  gets  stale. 

"The  pubUc  has  the  r^ulating  of  the  price 
of  beef  in  its  own  hands.  If  it  should  *  at  less 
meat  for  a  short  time  the  price  would  *io  il(»wn; 
but  the  unpleasant  fact  is  that  once  the  pubhc 
should  get  meat  hungry  again,  it  would  find 
the  supply  limited  and  the  oth^  ead  of  ihB 
seesaw  in  the  air. 

"As  1  said,  the  packer  is  the  connect inj.^  link 
between  the  pn>dueer  of  cattle  and  the  con- 
suuu'r  of  beef.  Just  a  word  to  show  his  rela- 
tion with  the  farmer  link  of  tlie  chain:  The 
principal  complaint  of  some  farmers  seems  to 
have  been  'packer  control  of  livestock.'  "  Mr, 
Swift  Biniled  good-naturedly.  'There  is  no 
g^und  for  that. 
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"You  see,"  he  went  on,  "the farmer  produces 
livestock  under  :i  wholly  different  set  of  con- 
ditions from  those  under  which  the  meat  is 
marketed.  Say  he  buys  bis.  cattle  as  year- 
linga.  lie  feeds  the  steers  for  a  period  of  from 
a  few  montlm  to  a  year  and  a  half  .  During 
that  time  the  situation  may  have  shifted  from 
that  existing  at  the  time  he  bought  his  cattle. 
The  supply  and  demand  for  corn,  silage  and 
other  feeds  which  go  to  make  beef  may  have 
been  subject  to  another  entirely  different  set 
of  conditions.  Short  crops  may  have  sent 
prices  into  the  air  and  compelled  him  to  put 
bi^-priced  feed  into  bis  cattle.'' 

The  Controlling  Price  Factor 

''When  the  fanner's  cattle  come  to  market 
the  tlemand  for  beef  ma^  be  brisk,  which,  of 
course,  guarantees  a  satisfactory  price.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cattle  may  come  in  on 
a  slu^ish  beef  market,  with  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  consumer  at  a  low  ebb.  Or  bad 
weather  conditions  or  a  plenteous  supply  of 
other  foodstuffs  may  prevail  to  depress  the 
price  for  beef. 

"The  principal  controlling  factor  in  the  price 
of  livestock  is  the  demand  for  beef  and  by- 
products. It  is  clear  that  no  packer  can,  over 
iin  extended  period,  continue  to  pay  a  price 
for  cattle  which  lose  money  on  the  resultant 
products." 

Mr.  Swift  paused,  reflected  a  moment,  then 
abruptly  put  the  question:  "Do  you  know 
anything  about  this  business?" 

"I  am  in  the  primer  class,"  said  1. 

"Then  just  a  word  about  the  actual  opera- 
tion. When  the  farmer  gets  ready  to  ship  his 
cattle  ho  ordera  a  livestock  car  from  the  local 
railroad  agent  to  be  set  at  the  chutes  in  his 
town  on  a  (^ertiiin  date.  At  the  time  appointed 
he  drives  his  cattle  in  and  loads  them  on  the 
cars,  tind  tliey  txte  bandied  on  a  fast  schedule 
to  one  of  the  great  central  markets.  Many 
times  the  owner  or  his  mHMpmes  along  in 
the  caboose,  a  familiar  wgt^^n  the  end  of 
a  livestock  train. 

"When  the  cattle  reach  town  they  are  im- 
loaded  and  yarded  by  the  stockyards  company, 
having  heea  consigned  to  one  of  the  commis- 
sion firms,  which  must  belong  to  the  livestock 
exchange.  This  exchange  is  governed  by  by- 
laws and  rules  for  trading,  and  there  is  prob- 
My  no  other  market  place  where  a  higher 
standard  of  personal  int^irity  is  maintained 
than  in  the  stockyards. 

"The  morning  of  their  arrival  the  commis- 
sion firm's  salesman  looks  over  the  cattle  and 
starts  out  to  get  bids.  He  brings  to  the  pen 
the  buyers  of  the  various  packers  and  those 
who  buy  for  shipment  alive  to  the  East.  Then, 
on  his  judgment  as  to  the  possible  market  and 
the  prospective  supply  and  demand,  he  says 
to  the  buyer  ^o  makes  him  the  highest  bid, 
*I  will  w«gh  them  to  you,'  which  means  that 
the  transaction  is  closed;  and  this  without 
even  the  scratch  of  a  pencil  on  a  piece  of  paper. 


**The  cattle  are  given  all  the  hay  they  will 
eat  and  all  the  water  they  will  drink  before 
weighing  in — an  immemorial  practice.  Nat- 
urally, the  expert  buyer  discounts  this  practice 
to  a  certain  extent  m  making  his  bid."  Mr. 
Swift  smiled.  'It  woidd  not  be  economically 
sound,  you  know»  to  pay  for  hay  and  wat^ 
as  beef. 

"The  cattle  are  weighed  by  the  stockyards 
company — an  entirely  disinterested  party,  the 
scales  being  regular^  inspected  and  certified 
— a  weight  ticket  is  issued  by  the  scaler,  the 
connnission  man  and  the  packer's  buyer  each 
receiving  a  copy.  The  commission  man's  copy 
of  the  aforesaid  ticket,  deposited  in  the  bank, 
is  good  for  cash  before  three  o'clock  the  same 
day.  So  the  farmer,  if  he  chooses,  may  go 
home  on  the  next  train  with  his  money  in 
his  pocket.    Quick  work,  eh? 

"The  commission  man  makes  out  the  account 
sales  showing  what  the  cattle  weighed,  what 
they  brought,  and  making  deductions  for 
freight,  yardage  and  feed,  all  of  which  are 
standard  charges  in  each  market.  Any  falsi- 
fication of  this  account  sales  is  cause  for  expul- 
sion from  the  exchange.  Very  rarely  there  is 
a  question  of  veracity  between  the  seller  and 
the  buyer  as  to  the  price  involved  in  the  trans- 
action. When  such  does  arise,  however,  it  is 
settled  by  a  committee  of  arbitration.  But 
this  sort  of  thing  is  studiously  avoided  hy  both 
parties,  as  it  would  be  a  great  reflection  on 
their  abihty,  their  memory  or  their  honesty — 
the  three  cardinal  principles  upon  which  trad- 
ing in  livestock  is  possible  at  the  stockyards. 

"The  cattle  are  seldom  killed  until  the  fol- 
lowing day,  since  the  meat  will  be  in  better 
condition  from  an  overnight's  rest.  And  then, 
with  a  day's  supply  of  cattle  at  the  packing 
house,  continuous  operation  is  assured;  whereas 
as  I  have  indicated  before,  if  the  large  and 
highly  paid  killing  gangs  had  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  each  bunch  th^  would  be  c<Misider- 
able  loss  entailed. 

"When  the  cattle  are  slaughtered  and  dressed 
the  sides  of  beef  are  put  in  the  chilling  room, 
wMch  has  a  temperature  of  from  thirty-two 
to  thirty-six  degrees.  Here  they  hang  for  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  are  then 
cut  into  quarters  and  shipped  in  refrigerator 
cars  to  branch  houses  all  ovrar  the  United 
States.'' 

No  Financial  Strangle  Hold 

**The  beef  is  usually  on  the  road  from  one  to 
seven  days  and  must  be  sold  within  a  week 
after  its  arrival  at  destination.  The  money  is 
not  received  for  it  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

"Let  me  say  that  while  the  packer  pays  cash 
for  every  head  of  cattle  he  buys,  he  must  wait 
from  thirty  to  ninety  days  for  his  pay  for  beef 
and  by-products.  But  any  disadvantage  suf- 
fered from  this  cause  is  quite  compensated  for 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  afforded  the  farmer  an 
immediate  cash  market  every  day  for  his  live- 
stock, and  has  thus  encouraged  him  to  go  on 
producing." 
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"But  the  packer  could  control  the  price  of 
cattle  through  the  financial  strangle  hold  he 
gets  on  the  farmer?"  I  urged. 

"Let  us  look  at  it  this  way,"  said  Mr.  Swift. 
"Fkst,  could  the  packer  get  such  a  strangle 
hold  on  the  farmer  or  randier,  and  would  he 
use  it  if  he  could?"  He  reflected  a  moment, 
then:  "No,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent 
and  in  specific  cases,  just  as  a  man  could  point 
a  pistol  at  your  head  but  not  at  the  heads  (rf 
thousands. 

"Cattle  loan  companies,  in  which  individual 
packers  have  been  interested,  have  been  ex- 
ploited in  some  quarters  as  a  great  menace  to 
the  fftfn^A™*ti  It  has  been  claimed  that  tiie 
packer  used  such  companies  as  a  means  of 
getting  a  mortgage  on  a  man's  cattle  and  then, 
when  the  market  would  slump,  calling  his  loan 
and  forcing  the  livestock  to  market;  but,"  and 
here  Mr.  S^t  be(»une  deliberately  emphatic, 
"no  one  has  ever  produced  any  evidence  of  an 
instance  of  this  kind. 

"On  the  contrary,"  Mr.  Swift  went  on,  "a 
prominent  cattleman  in  talking  to  a^  packw 
oo^ed  the  menace  which  this  situation  pre- 
sented: 

"  'From  whom  do  you  borrow  most  of  the 
money  to  carry  your  cattle?'  From  such  and 
such  a  loan  company,  the  cattleman  admitted, 
and  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  very  one  in 
which  iJist  particular  packer  was  interested. 

"  *But  why,'  insisted  the  packer,  'do  you 
borrow  money  from  such  a  concern?'  'Oh, 
well,'  said  the  cattleman,  'they  have  always 
treated  me  fairly  and  given  me  as  low  or  low^ 
interest  rates  than  I  got  ansrwhere  else.' 

*'Bat  still  he  was  apprehensive  <rf  what  the 
padcer  might  he  able  to  do  to  him. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  beneficial  effect  of 
the  packers'  connection  with  loan  companies 
has  given  stability  to  such  concerns,  has  caused 
a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  of 
this  kind,  and  has  made  nwrket  for  thar 
paper  in  the  Eastern  financial  centers. 

"If  the  packers  could  raise  all  the  cattle 
needed  in  their  business,  there  might  be  some 
basis  for  ttiis  talk  about  tiieir  controlling  prices. 
But  we  want  to  remember  that  livestock  is 
raised  all  over  the  United  States.  Unlimited 
capital  is  devoted  to  its  production.  No 
packer  or  combination  of  packers  could  do 
what  the  farmers  and  randiers  are  doing.  Do 
what  be  will,  he  must  depend  on  them  for  his 
supply.  And  so  he  must  help  rather  than  dis- 
courage them  by  extortion,  financial  bullying 
or  any  other  jugglery.  If  he  drives  them  out  of 
bunness,  he  automatically  drives  himsdf  out 
of  business.  We  could  lend  them  mone^^,  yes; 
make  a  sudden  demand  for  it,  cause  an  inrush 
of  cattle  to  the  market  and  possibly  make  a 
'great  killing.'  That  would  all  be  very  well  if 
we  intended  shutting  up  shop  within  a  year. 
But  it  has  takm  us  packers  a  long,  long  time 
to  build  up  our  businesses,  and  we  purpose 
staying  on  the  job  a  little  longer;  and,  anyway, 
we  cannot  make  money  on  demoralized  mar- 
kets." 


"But,  referring  to  the  consumer  link  of  the 
chain,  why  does  the  price  of  beef  fluctuate  so? 
The  public  thinks  it  is  due  to  the  packer's 
manipulating  the  market." 

"Do  you  think  it  would  be  to  the  packer's 
advantage  to  keep  the  retailer  and  the  con- 
sumer unsettled?  Does  such  a  thing  con- 
tribute to  financial  security  and  stability,  so 
essential  to  legitimate  industries?  One  must 
study  the  psychology  of  the  people  at  large. 
Nothing  irritates  them  like  a  raise  in  prices. 
It  is  very  apt  to  result  in  their  going  without 
beef — trying  the  vegetarian  system — for  a 
poriod,  or  buying  less  meat  than  umial  or  a 
tess  expensive  quality.  Public  opinion,  and 
more  particularly  where  the  stomach  is  con- 
cerned, is  something  that  may  be  juggled  with 
only  at  great  risk  to  the  juggler.  The  retailer, 
who  has  to  stand  as  a buff^betwe^  the  packer 
and  tiie  public,  naturally  has  to  suffer  any 
advance  in  price.  He  is  charged  with  all  the 
crimes  in  the -calendar,  and  that  puts  him  in 
no  amiable  attitude  toward  the  packer. 

"Of  course  the  packer's  profit  is  due  wholly 
to  the  great  volume  ot  busmess  traneacted  by 
him  andthe  effieiency  wtth  which  he  dispatcher 
it.  I  believe  those  are  the  only  two  crimes  that 
can  be  proved  against  him,  and  the  greater  of 
the  two  is  size.  Looking  at  it  from  the  packer's 
pomt  <rf  view,  first  with  rdati<m  to  Uie  fann^, 
and  tiben  with  relation  to  the  consume,  if  by 
some  magic  stroke  and  without  any.  expense 
to  himseff  the  farmer  could  change  his  live- 
stock into  dressed  beef  and  transport  it  to  the 
great  centeiB,  he  would  get  about  one  and  <me- 
ftipfrth  c^ts  per  pound  more  for  his  cows  and 
steers  and  the  consumer  would  get  his  beef  for 
perhaps  two  and  a  quarter  cents  per  poimd 
less.  Out  of  the  cent  or  two  cents  per  pound 
the  packer  pays  for  tiie  operation  of  extensiTe 
plants,  freight,  reMg^nticm  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  branch  houses.  Ultimately  the  [Hfofit 
amounts  to  the  fraction  of  a  cent. 

"It  is  a  curious  anomaly  that  the  packer 
tdways  reaUzes  less  for  the  beef  he  takes  from 
a  steer  than  he  pays  tar  the  animal.  Years 
ago,  when  the  butcher  took  no  heed  of  by- 
products— except  the  hide — it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  continue  in  business  under  such 
circumstances.  But  the  by-products  save  the 
day,  for  the  fanner,  the  wmaamet  and  Hie 
packer  alike. 

"The  by-products  are  handled  immediately 
after  killing  the  animal,  because  they  are  all 
extremely  perishable.  The  fats  are  started  on 
tfaeir  journey  to  be  converted  into  oils;  tlie 
jntootinnn  are  prepared  for  sausage  caaingBt 
fiddlestrings,  and  the  like;  the  hides  are  im- 
mediately salted  and  packed  away  to  cure. 
In  the  matter  of  hides  alone,  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  11»  one  taken  oS  by  the 
skilled  wcvker  at  the  paddng  house  and  that 
of  the  country  hide  removed  by  unskilled 
hands  is  from  one  dollar  to  three  dollars  per 
steer.  The  country  hide  has  as  a  rule  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  flesh  adhering  to  it;  is 
often  badly  cured  and  sooced,  and  the  take-off 
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round  the  head  and  legs  is  accomplished  with- 
out regard  for  retaining  sm  large  uncut  areas  of 
leather  as  possible. 

"Also,  the  blood  is  piped  to  a  certain  depart- 
ment where  in  some  cases  the  albumen  is 
4KM^nilated  and  removed.  But  most  of  this 
product  goes  to  make  concentrated  stock  food 
and,  on  account  erf  its  tn^  ammonia  content^ 
fertilizer. 

"The  by-products  of  pork  are  not  so  exten- 
sive, but  the  sheep  yield  in  wool  is  by  no 
means  a  neghgible  prc^iosition.  Also  the 
glands  are  used  for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 
All  of  these  things,  while  small  in  themselves, 
are  in  the  aggregate  a  very  great  factor  in  the 
enormous  volume  of  business  transacted  by 
the  big  packer. 

''When  the  farmer  sees  cattle  selling  for 
seventeen  cents  a  pound  and  beef  at  whole- 
sale for  twenty-five  cents,  he  naturally  con- 
cludes that  the  packer  is  clearing  eight  cents 
a  pound.  He  does  not  stop  to  figure  that  only 
alM>ut  half  the.  steer  is  beef,  and  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  price  of  cattle  and  beef 
must  take  care  of  all  the  expense  of  buying, 
killing,  freight,  selling  and  all  the  other  skilled, 
complex  service,  and  the  margin  for  profit, 
whim  is  smaller  than  that  under  ^diich  any 
other  industry  in  the  United  States  operates. 

'^Speaking  of  raw  by-products,  the  packer 
hanales  and  makes  a  profit  on  finished  by- 
products, such  as  soap,  oleomargarine,  lard, 
ferUliser,  and  so  forth,  does  he  notT" 

"He  does,  and  this  fact  is  of  benefit  to  both 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  Forty  years  ago 
thousands  of  tons  of  offal  were  thrown  away. 
To-day  we  use  it  all,  every  bit  of  it.  If  we 
can  get  more  for  that  offal  eithear  as  a  raw  or 
finished  by-product,  we  can  afford  to  pay  more 
for  cattle  and  sell  beef  for  less,  thus  encour- 
aging the  cattlemen  to  produce  and  the  public 
to  consume,  by  reducing  the  spread  between 
the  price  paid  to  the  <me  and  hy  the  other. 

'Tor,  keep  in  mind  alwasrs  two  things:  That 
our  great  central  industry  is  beef  and  pork; 
everything  must  conitribute  to  keep  that  going 
smoothly  and  regularly.  It  is  quite  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  average  packer  makes  a 
smaller  margin  of  profit  on  a  restricted  sap^ 
61  h^b-priced  material  than  he  does  on  a  big 
volume  of  medium-priced  product.  You  see, 
the  packer's  overhead  expense  conforms  to  an 
organization  that  is  geared  up  to  handle  a  big 
vcmime  <rf  business,  and  shoiud  the  time  come 
v^ien  tte  overhead  expense  must  be  distributed 
over  a  small  volume  of  business  it  creates  an 
uneconomic  situation  such  as  no  longheaded 
man  of  affairs  desires.' ' 

Keen  Gompetiti^m  Exists 

"How  can  the  packer  profitabfy  manipulate 
the  sdling  price?*' 

"He  neither  can  nor  would  if  he  could.  The 
selling  is  done  by  competition,  just  the  same 
as  the  buying.  Remember  that  each  packer 
bas  a  number  of  very  strong  and  able  rivals*^' 


*'It  is  charged  that  there  is  a  secret  agree- 
ment between  the  packers  as  to  the  selling  of 
meat." 

"Swift  &  Company  is  not  in  any  combina- 
tion, nor  do  we  have  any  und^staiiding  with 
any  packer  or  packers  as  to  the  amoimt  of 
livestock  they  or  we  shall  buy  or  the  price 
either  of  us  will  pay  for  it.  Nor  do  we  have 
an^  agreement,  secret  or  otherwise,  as  to  the 
price  at  which  meat  and  by-products  shall  be 
sold. 

**There  are  five  packers — ^the  very  big  ones 

— Swift,  Armour,  Morris,  Wilson  and  Cudahy, 
between  whom  ('ompetition  in  both  buying  and 
selling  exists  keenly  and  continuously. 

"One  has  only  to  visit  the  section  of  a  city 
in  which  the  hrsmches  of  the  packers  are  estab- 
lidied  and  watch  the  retailers  go  about  from 
one  to  another,  shopping  and  bargaining.  And 
this  reminds  me  of  the  old  theory  people  have 
that  the  seUing  price  of  beef  is  determined  solely 
by  the  cost  of  uvestodc.  It  is  clear  that  Uiui 
is  wrong,  because,  as  I  told  you  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  talk,  beef  rntist  be  sold  while  it  is 
fresh.  No  matter  what  we  paid  for  the  steer, 
be  it  high  or  low,  we  must  sell  the  product  right 
away  for  what  we  can  get  for  it.  You  can*t 
hold  it  as  an  operator  would  coal  and  dole  it 
out  on  a  rising  or  level  market.  The  packer's 
branch  houses  in  all  the  principal  centers  of 
population  must  keep  their  beef  constantly  on 
the  move.  'Clean  up  every  week'  is  the  rule; 
make  room  for  other  ears  on  the  way. 

"There  is  a  very  small  annual  percentage  of 
beef  which  can  be  frozen  and  kept  that  way 
for  a  time — not  over  five  to  ten  per  cent. 
Meat  that  is  frozen  is  put  in  when  grass  cattle 
are  arriving,  in  the  season  of  most  plenteous 
supply;  but  freeser  capacity  is  limited  and 
interest  on  investment  in  beef,  chaiges  for 
refrigeration,  and  other  expenses  make  it 
unprofitable  to  carry  any  of  this  beef  longer 
than  eight  or  nine  months.  The  cases  one 
heaan  about  of  frozm  meat  bemg  in  storage 
over  a  period  of  years  axe  isolatra  and  com- 
mercial^ unprofitable. 

"Branch-house  managers  are  not  advised  of 
the  actual  cost  to  them  of  any  carcass,  but  are 
supposed  to  get  from  the  trade  the  market  price 
that  wOl  kem  the  beef  moving  into  consump- 
ti(Hl.  The  branch-house  manager  does  not 
know  whether  he  is  making  or  lofidng  mcmey 
for  the  company. 

"That  they  are  successful  in  getting  a  price 
most  of  the  time  that  yields  a  profit  is  clear 
from  ^e  fact  that  the  packer  is  able  to  stay 
in  business.  But  there  are  many  times  when 
the  beef  on  hand  must  be  pushed  along  to 
make  room  for  fresh  carloads  just  arriving, 
and  it  is  sold  for  what  it  will  bring. 

"And,  believe  me,  the  buyers  are  keenly 
alive  to  thk  fact.  U  the  farmer  or  the  con- 
sumer wants  to  see  fcnr  himself  how  the  whole- 
sale price  of  berf  is  reached,  let  him  visit  one 
of  the  many  branches  which  are  located  in  four 
or  five  hundred  cities  in  this  country  and  see 
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how  the  retail  butchers  drive  the  beet  bargains 

they  can  with  the  salesmen. 

"The  value  of  beef,  you  understand,  is  based 
on  the  intrinsic  merit  of  each  piece,  and  the 
individual  judgment  of  the  buver  and  seller  as 
to  what  it  is  worth.  One  sees  loins'  (the  source 
of  steak)  quoted  at  wholesale  anywhere  from 
forty-five  cents  to  sixteen  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound,  a  spread  of  twenty-nine  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  all  'loins';  the  uninitiated  doesn't 
know  that  the  first  price  relates  to  Number  1 
grade  imd  tiie  second  price  named  rdates  to 
Number  3  grade. 

*T^ake  again  the  difference  between  the 
prices  of  cuts  from  the  same  steer.  The  thick- 
ness of  a  knife  blade  between  the  chuck  and 
the  rib  will  mark  a  difference  in  price  of  fiftem 
cents  per  pound. 

"But  chuck  at  twenty  cents  and  ribs  at 
thirty-five  cents  are  all  the  'price  of  beef.' 
There  is  too  little  intelligent  consideration 
given  to  the  definition  of  the  word  'beef.' 

"The  meat  we  talk  about  having  eaten  as 
boys  was  probably  pretty  stringy  and  tough. 
The  farmer  had  not  bred  up  his  herds  to  the 
high  standards  which  exist  today,  nor  did  he 
know  how  to  treat  an  animal  after  killing.  No 
matter  how  good  a  piece  of  meat  is,  it  is  not 
so  nutritious  or  so  palatable  if  eaten  within 
a  day  or  two  after  it  is  killed.  It  should  age 
for  at  least  a  week  or  two  to  permit  the  juices 
to  soften  the  fibers.  One  hears  persons  going 
into  ecstasies  over  the  wonderfm  steaks  they 
get  in  the  hotels  and  dubs,  and  wondering  why 
they  cannot  buy  that  kind  of  meat  from  their 
butchers.  The  fact  is,  the  hotels  and  clubs, 
on  account  of  the  prices  they  get,  are  enabled 
to  buy  the  very  choicest  of  the  ribs  and  loins. 
And  th^  always  age  theur  meat  trasn  tbxee  to 
four  wmss  before  serving  if 

Hungry  People  an  An^  Pecqde 

"Remember,  only  twenty-five  per  cent  of  a 

beef  carcass  is  ribs  and  loins.  The  lower  price 
which  the  chucks  and  rounds  bring  is  spread 
over  the  cost  of  the  ribs  and  loins,  in  order  to 
avenge  the  price  received  for  the  entire 
carcass." 

^'Supposing  old  methods  obtained  today, 
what  would  be  the  cost  to  the  consumer  for 
meat  and  by-products?" 

"There  would  be  mighty  little  meat  to  eat  in 
the  big  population  centers,"  said  Mr.  Swift, 
"because  it  could  not  be  transported  witiiout 
refrigeration.  We  would  be  in  the  same  posi- 
tion of  inefficiency  and  physical  unfitness  as 
some  other  coimtries.  Russia,  for  instance, 
has  the  same  producii^  fadlities  Unde  Sam 
has,  but  no  business  organisation  for  handling. 
Lack  of  meat  and  other  proper  foods  makes  for 
Bolshevik  tendencies.  A  hungr\'  people  is  an 
angry  people — an  anarchistic  people.  So  much 
has  the  packer  done  for  civilization,  at  any 
rate." 

^^Fhe  same  bimi^  and  selling  rul^  Bpfiy  to 
dmp  and  hpgsf'  I  suggested^ 


'^Practically,"  said  Mr.  Swift.  "But  what 
the  packer  has  dom  for  poultvy  and  eggs  is 

interesting. 

"Poultry  used  to  be  shipped  alive  to  omteal 
markets ;  mere  was  always  a  heavy^  toll  in  dead 
when  they  reached  the  consumix^  centers, 

Chicago,  New  York,  and  so  on.  There  was 
also  a  big  traffic  in  poultry  that  was  killed  on 
the  farm  and  in  small  towns  and  shipped  in 
barrels  of  ice.  It  arrived  wet,  unappetizing  in 
appearance  and  much  of  it  spoiled,  because  the 
iee  melted  faster  than  the  train  ran. 

"When  the  big  packer  went  in  for  chickens 
he  caused  to  be  built  modem  feeding  and  dress- 
ing stations  in  the  best  produdng  centers  of 
the  Middle  West.  When  tiie  dbickais  are 
bought  those  of  the  better  grade  are  put  on 
feed  in  immense  batteries  of  individual  coops 
and  supplied  abundantly  with  milk  and  cereals. 
The  inactivity  of  the  burd  at  this  particular 
time  and  the  ^ect  of  the  feed  practically 
change  tiie  texture  and  color  of  the  flesh.  The 
chickens  are  scientifically  bled  and  most  of 
them  dry-picked  and  immediately  placed  in 
the  same  kind  of  refrigeration  as  is  given  berf 
and  other  meat. 

"Then  they  are  shipped  under  dry  refrigera- 
tion to  the  packer^s  branch  houses.  The  birds 
are  deUvered  to  the  retailer  in  a  vastly  better 
condition  tiian  those  obtaining  under  old 
metiiods." 

Producer  and  Consumer  Benefit 

'Hlius  the  producer  realises  more  for  his 
poultry;  the  consumer  gets  more  and  a  better 
quality  for  his  money,  all  through  tlie  instru- 
mentality of  the  packer.  It  is  like  the  old 
puzzle  of  putting  more  into  a  hole  than  one 
gets  out  ofit,  tiie  anonuily  of  tiie  i»oducer  and 
the  consumer  both  gettmig  more  than  they  got 
before,  and  the  instrument  that  brought  this 
about  making  a  legitimate  profit  in  the  bar- 
gain. But  it  is  the  old  story :  the  elimination  of 
waste. 

"Because  the  chicken  is  of  itself  so  small  a 
thing,  the  proper  handling  of  it  was  neglected 
for  years;  but  the  packer  found  that  he  could 
utilize  much  of  his  meat  refrigeration  and  dis- 
tribution fadlities  for  the  proper  sciratific 
handling  of  %  and  he  did  so,  to  tiie  advantage 
of  all  concerned. 

"A  continual  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
packer  to  persuade  the  farmer  and  his  wife  to 
realise  the  enormous  loss  due  to  nei^ect  and 
careless  handling  of  eggs.  The  effect  of  this 
effort  has  been  evident  in  a  great  improvement 
in  the  industry  during  the  last  five  years. 
This  improvement  is  due  in  a  very  large  meas- 
ure to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  M.  E.  Pennington,  of 
the  United  States  Food  Research  Laboratory, 
of  Philadelphia.  Doctor  Pennington  is  the 
greatest  authority  on  poultry,  eggs  and  cold 
storage  in  this  country — and  the  'M'  stands 
for  'Mary'! 

"The  big  possibility  of  the  poultry  propo- 
sition is  wat  as  many  chickens  should  be 
carried  on  every  farm  as  the  farm  can  support 
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without  having  to  buy  corn  for  their  produc- 
tion. 

"To  be  profitable  they  should  pick  up  their 
own  living.  During  the  era  of  high  corn  prices 
we  are  goinf^  through,  the  fellow  who  is  in  the 
chicken  business — not  the  farmer — and  has  to 
buv  feed  for  bis  birds  is  badly  handicapped  as 
against  the  man  whose  poultry  picks  up  its 
own  living  in  his  fields. 

''There  is  no  question  that  the  handUng  of 
eggs  by  the  packer  has  greatly  reduced  loss 
due  to  spoilage  and  breakage.  We  can  ship 
a  car  of  e^  from  Marohalltown,  Iowa,  to 
New  York  in  a  refrigerator  car  and  have  a 
much  higher  percentage  arrive  in  absolutely 
perfect  condition  than  in  the  old  days  when 
shipped  to  Chicago  in  twenty-five-case  lots, 
instead  of  in  earlots,  and  leshipped  to  New 
York. 

"We  have  clearly  defined  seasons  for  put- 
ting products  into  the  cold  storage  freezer  and 


also  clearly  defined  seasons  for  taking  tbem 
out  to  be  sold.  Nothing  may  remain  in  cold 
storage  over  twelve  months — that's  an  abso- 
lute rule  w^ith  us.  You  see,  if  we  carried  egge 
in  the  cooler  more  than  six  months  we  would 
run  them  into  the  following  season  of  produc- 
tion. Rather  than  do  this  we  clear  them  out 
for  anything  they  will  bring. 

"We  confine  ourselves  to  the  products  which 
are  practically  related  to  refrigeration  and  the 
utilization  of  our  distribution  organization — 
things  that  are  naturally  sold  by  the  man 
who  sells  meat. 

"And  the  basis  of  all  is  beef  and  pork. 
Everything  that  we  do.  by-products,  butter 
and  eggs,  all  contribute  to  strengthen  our 
position  as  the  connecting  link  between  the 
farmer  and  the  public — to  get  a  good  price  for 
one  and  a  small  price  for  the  other.  That's 
what  the  packer  has  to  do  with  the  cost  of 
Uving." 


